CALL  NO   MAN  HAPPY

I saw tears in her eyes.

'What will become of me without you?* she said. 'For a week I
have been so used to having you always with me.'

'I promise I will come back/

She said eagerly:

'When?'

'Very soon. I shall not even wait for the Christmas holidays. At
need I can take a train from Paris on Saturday evening, spend Sun-
day with you, and be back in Paris at seven Monday morning to go
on with my work/

*Oh, do that!' she said. 'Swear to me that you will do that/

I gladly took the oath, for I myself was very unhappy at leaving
her.

'I'm going to try,' I said, 'to spend five minutes without looking
at you so that I can get used to it/

I turned my head away; at the end of ten seconds our eyes met.

'I cannot do it/ I said. 'And in my turn I have to ask-: What wiJl
become of me without you?'

She sighed:

'Oh, you! . . . You will see other girls . .. You will forget
me/

'They will not possess your sweet moonlight radiance/

She accompanied me to the Geneva station, and at the instant
when I had to get into my compartment she raised her lips to mine.
We were both weeping but we smiled through our tears.

*I have been too fond,* she said, quoting Shakespeare's Juliet, 'and
you may be afraid that if you marry me my conduct will be too
light.. /

A sympathetic Swiss guard pushed me gently:
'Come on! Come on!J he said. 'All aboard!'
I returned to Elbeuf transformed and distracted, but no one at die
mill noticed it. I got through my work as usual.  The coloured
threads and the samples of cloth had piled up on my .desk ki my
absence. The clients were clamouring for me to call. On the follow-
ing Sunday I did not go to Geneva, but I did find in the Rue de
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